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(Continued from page 41.) 

Diary, 1761, Second month 12th.—* My mind 
has often of late been affected with sorrow, at the 
present state of our meeting in Wilmington. Al- 
though there is a little remnant in it concerned for 
the maintenance of the cause of Truth, in its seve- 
ral branches, yet it may with grief in truth be 
said, there are too many unconcerned for their own 
everlasting well being, and for the good of the 
church. These are really laying waste the pre- 
cious testimonies which the Lord gave our fore- 
fathers to bear, and which he still lays on his 
faithful children to maintain, and without the sup- 
port of which, he has abundantly shown them they 
cannot have true peace. 

“One thing which has proved a great exercise to 
me, and which I think has caused many inconve- 
hienees to arise, is the too great familiarity and 


maketh up his jewels, he will spare those who fear 
him and think upon his name, as a man spareth 
his only son that serveth him. 

“ Another cause of sorrow to me, is one of the 
consequences of a too great familiarity and free- 
dom with those of other societies. Some who are 
active even in putting the discipline in practice, are 
so nearly attached to men of the world, they do 
not keep up the testimonies against the formal 
worship and ways, which the Lord required our 
forefathers to bear, and which he still requires at 
our hands. These under a pretence of universal 
love or charity, for fear of offending those without, 
are for letting fall the testimony, setking to gain 
their favour, and to recommend the way of Truth 
by familiarity and freedom, and by going half way 
to meet them. My mind is affected with grief 
under the consideration of these things, seeing that 
the work of reformation is retarded, the precious 
testimony balked, and our strength consumed. We 
are encouraging others in that which the Lord 
hath a controversy with, and are seeking to obtain 
the favourable opinion of the world by unwarrant- 
able means. We were once despised, and the 
Lord’s people to this day, are rejected for his 
name’s sake. There was never more need than 
at this time for those concerned for Sion’s welfare, 
to unite in a fervent travail and engagement of spirit 
t o maintain the cause and testimony of the ever 
blessed Truth againstall false liberty, and unlimited 
charity, which seems as a torrent to threaten to 
sweep all zeal for the support of sound principles 
and practices away; Oh! may the Lord arise for 
Sion’s sake, and for the help of his faithful labour- 


association of many under our name with those of|ers, and give them wisdom and power to move 


other religious societies, particularly with some of 
unsettled principles and dissolute lives. These 
often get together at the doors of their houses, the 
corners of the streets and other places, whilst the 
principal subject of their conversation, is the latest 
news of the war, a subject, which by Epistle from 
the Yearly Meeting, we are advised not to make 
the subject of our conversation. Of this matter 
they talk, and such other worldly things, as indi- 


forward and rebuild the waste places, notwith- 
standing the rebukes and discouragements of 
the deceitful Shemaiahs, who would now attempt, as 
their pattern of old sought to do, persuade the 
faithful Nehemiah’s to hide themselves from their 
enemies, and let the broken down wall alone. 
With the Lord’s assistance, the faithfulness of his 
children may yet conduce to cause our Sion to 
become once more a quiet habitation, her ancient 


cate too plainly, that their minds are taken up/beauty restored, and a shout of a king be heard 


with the affairs of this life, and that they afe not 
engaged to seek after the chief and only durable 
good, the Divine favour. For as out of the abun. 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh, the eun- 
versation of the true christian must have some 
savour of truth and righteousness with it. I have 


in her. ‘Then the name of the Lord, who alone 
is able to make his church triumphant, shall be 
honoured and adored in her, and her children shall 
give him glory and worship for ever and ever. 
Amen. 

On the 4th of the Third month that year, Ben- 


at times been at such street conferences, and have|jamin addressed the following epistle to one of his 
felt my mind thereby stripped of good, whilst con-! friends. 


viction has attended me, that they are not well 
pleasing in the Lord's sight, and that it does not be- 
come us, a people, making a high and holy profes- 
sion, to spend our precious time, either amongst 
others, or our own members, in trifling, impertinent 
discourse, intended to provoke merriment and in- 
crease levity; to waste time, which should be de- 
voted to answering the great end of our being, 
which is to prepare for another state of existence, 
and in provoking one another to love and to good 
works. With such as are thus engaged to prepare 
for eternity, our heavenly Father is well pleased, 


* Dear Friend.—In love, with which my mind is 
often affected towards thee, | would in great tender- 
ness, signify a few thingstothee. Every testimony, 
be it ever so small an one, which the Lord our God 
hath given to his people to bear, ought to be ex- 
ceedingly precious to them, yea, regarded as a 
choice jewel. It pleased Infinite Wisdom ig the 
first rise of this society, to lay a necessity on our 
predecessors ia the Truth, to bear a testimony for 
him, against all pride, vanity, the world’s ways and 
fashions, and whatever had a tendency to support 
them, and this testimony ought to be precious to 


and he hath promised, that in the day when he/us in this day. Our forefathers maintained it at 


the expense of outward substance, and with the loss 
of liberty in hard and tedious imprisonments, yea, 
many sealed this testimony with their blood. The 
Lord was graciously pleased to favour them with 
Divine refreshment, supporting them in all their 
sufferings, enabling them to triumph over death 
itself. ‘The testimony so dear to them, to support 
which they so cheerfully underwent grievous suf- 
ferings, should be no less dear to us in this time of 
outward ease and quiet, for we profess to be fellow 
believers with them. My dear friend! there is a 
remnant in this day, so engaged at heart, who find 
the same necessity as our forefathers did to main- 
tain the testimony of truth in all its branches, 
against pride, vanity, the world’s ways and fash- 
ions, superfluitics in dress, address, and the furni- 
ture of houses, yet weakness in these points greatly 
prevails among us as a society to the grief of the 
honest-hearted in Israel, who mourn for the de- 
clension of the daughter of Sion. This testimony 
was once so universal amongst us, it was, as it 
were written generally, as on the lintels and door 
posts of our dwellings, as among a rewnant it is at 
this day. May the Lord multiply the number of 
these, so that Sion may yet again shine, and be- 
come the beauty of nations, and Jerusalem the 
praise of the whole earth. It is often my desire 
that we of the younger class, whom the Lord in 
mercy hath visited with the knowledge of his Truth, 
engaging us to love and serve him, may be exceed- 
ingly careful not to lay waste his precious testi- 
mony in any of its branches. May we, being con- 
cerned to do nothing against the truth, join heartily 
in hoiding up the hands of the faithful, who are 
bearing as it were, the ark of the testimony of the 
Lord, on their shoulders. I kuow not that there 
was ever more need of a united engagement, than 
at this time; I fully believe thatthe very hindmost 
of us in the camp, have a share of the work and 
burden to bear. Oh! that we may be faithful 
burden bearers, standing valiantly for the cause 
and testimony of the ever blessed truth. ‘Thus the 
worthy name of the Lord our God may be glorified. 
He gathered our forefathers who were no people, to 
be a people to bis praise, and in unmerited mercy 
he visits us in this day, and gathers near to him- 
self those who were in the broad way, and unac- 
quainted with his sating power. May the consid- 
eration hereof, bow our souls in reverence and 
awful fear before him, who is worthy to be wor- 
shipped, served and obeyed by men and angels, 
We praise him, not only because he is our salva- 
tion, but for his undeclarable loving kindness and 
mercy to the children of men.” 

This letter concludes with referring to some con- 
duct of his correspondent, through which he feared 
the testimony ef Truth would suffer. 

Diary continucd.—Fifth month, lst. “Often of 
late I have had low times. It has been through 
hard exercise I have kept in exercise true living 
Faith, and have feared I had not been rightly set- 
tled on the true foundation. Ob! the inexpressi- 
ble anxiety and distress of soul I have at times 
felt. It seemed the very hour and power of dark- 
ness, in which I had no strength to lift up my eyes 


towards heaven, and not ateiarto shed. Yet the 
Lord in his infinite mercy, had regard to my deso- 
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late and afflicted state, and renewed a degree of|of quiet retirement, and when walking i in solitary | he saw effected in another, led him also forward 


hope, that if I kept steadily looking unto and 
waiting upon him, he would yet lead me for- 
ward. Glorified be his pame forever.” ‘ Al- 


places; some whilst musing amid rural scenery, 
others whilst feeling the fury of a storm, threatening 
to destroy them. 


in the path of purity and peace, until through the 
baptisms of repentance and the renewings of the 


When the Lord has prepared the| Holy Ghost, he also was made a partaker of the 


though he has been pleased to withhold seasons of|heart for his service, there lacketh not outward | blessed hope of the gospel of life and salvation, 


rejoicing from me, such as I have known in time 
past, yet as he has mercifully engaged my heart 


events through which the sensible operations of his 
Holy Spirit, taketh hold of the awakened mind. 


under the sense of want to cry unto Him, I have|In a list of worthies in our own Religious Society now 
been enabled to trust, and have felt a degree of|before me, in which is given the outward circum- 


peace, which the world knows not of.” 
(To be continued.) 


~~. oe 


For “The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories. 


stances, apparently tending to their conversion, or 
at least the means through which the Divine quick- 
ening virtue of Grace awakened them from the 
slumbers of sin, I find noted, “ walking in the 


woods,” “ woods,’ ’“ solitary walks,” One, pressed 
in a crowd so that his bodily life was in great dan- 
It is recorded that an officer in one of the late ger, was thereby driven to seek and find life eter- 
English expeditions in search of John Franklin, was|naj, Sickness and the fear of death drove many 
of a frank and open disposition, fond of gayety,| of them with strong cries and earnestness of spirit, 
and very thoughtless as respected his future state.|t) seek to the great Physician of value, who in 
During his journey as leader of one of the sledge|his own time, as they continued depending upon 
parties, his mind was awakened to serious consid-|him, healed all their maladies. Some have been 
erations. He saw the utter worthlessness of many Aeveen by the terrible, some drawn by the gentle, 
things highly prized and eagerly sought after in|into the paths of peace. Daniel Wheeler could 
the world of civilized life. He thought what would |tpa¢ deep anf abiding effects on his mind from a 
all the wealth of Europe avail him, if he should|purricane at sea, whilst Mary Haggar could re- 


lose the judgment and self possession which alone! member visitations of Divine Love granted her 
would enable him to conduct his party back to the| anid the flowers of a garden. 


ships ? Then came the thought how would it be with 
him, if they should be stricken down by disease PRAY IN FAIR WEATHER. 


amid the the snowy wastes! In a recent number of a religious paper, an an- 
The difficulty of directing their course, from the|ecdote to this import is told. A number of years 
variation of the compass, was great, and much care ago, a ship bound to New York, suddenly encoun- 
was required to keep the chronometer from stop-/tered a dreadful storm, whilst far out in the ocean. 
ping; and feeling the responsibility heavy upon| All hands were called to take in sails and put the 
him, he walked much alone. After a time one of|ship in the best trim to stand such a hurricane, 
the ‘party was struek with the snow-blindness, as|and all seemed too few. At this moment one of 
soon afterwards was another. These events added the men, the most hardened, wicked person in the 
much to the weight of his care and anxiety. The ship, was missing, the captain, himself an irreli- 
next day, after the malady attacked them, before|gious man, looked round for him and found him 
starting in the morning, the twenty- third) Psalm below, on his knees, repeating the Lord’s prayer 
was read, beginning, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd.”’| over and over again, seizing bim by the collar, the 
As they journeyed on that day, amidst all the fears captain jerked him on his feet, and shouted with 
which beset his mind, relative to the safety of his|a voice heard eyen amid the roaring of the storm, 
party, this passage from that Psalm kept sounding |“ Say your prayers in fair weather.” 
through his mind, “ yea, though I walk through The ship, through the good management of the 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear noj|skilful mariners, and the blessing of a merciful 
evil.” At night as he lay, kept awake by his anx-|God, was saved, and in a few days reached her 
iety, through the merciful visitations of the grace|port. The man who prayed in the storm was at 
of God, he was brought to look back with contrition |once discharged, having been through his wicked- 


INFLUENCE OF THE OUTWARD UPON THE INWARD. 


on his past life of folly, and to covenant in sctret,|ness, a perfect ‘pest in the ship for the preceding 


that if spared to return to his native country, he fifteen months. But Divine grace had touched him. 


visitations, and precious awakenings, apparently | home to sstidhe Menen, cet an Neale dedi Te dale tat eee ama tien aa His mind was awakened, and 
springing from outward things. Some, during seasons Divine grace operating through the saving change 


These words “ pray in fair weather,” so emi- 
nently blessed in these two instances, may well 
claim the serious consideration of each one of us, 
The paper in which the narrative is given, puts the 
enquiry to each of its readers if they say their 
prayers in fair weather, or whether they wait until 
some storm, fraught with sorrow and danger, comes 
upon them, to drive them in anguish and terror to 
seek comfort and security in God. We have need 
to be doubly watcbful and prayerful in times of 
prosperity. When God gives us most outward 
blessings we are most likely to forget Him. Rea- 
der, whether it be fair weather, or foul weather 
with thee, seek ever for the spirit of prayer 
then, through a full surrender of thy own will 
to the Lord Jesus, his redeeming and sanctifying 
mercy will prepare thee to bear the afflictions of 
time without terror, and the blessings of prosperity 
without injury to thy immortal soul. 


0 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
JOSHUA BROWN. 
(Continued from page 44.) 

At a meeting at Black Water, held Twelfth 
month 8th, 1778, Joshua was led closely to warn 
those present who were making excuses for not 
fulfilling their religious duty in setting their slaves 
free. ‘I'o him it seemed evident that the wrath of 
God was gathering against the people for the crime 
of keeping their fellow men in bondage, and that it 
would be poured forth. He attended Burleigh 
meeting on the. 9th, went home from thence with 
Edward Stabler, who with his wife accompanied 
him to Gravelly Run meeting onthe 10th. In this 
meeting he quoted the passage, “If a man’s ways 
please “the Lord, he maketh his enemies to be at 
peace with him ; ;” he earnestly entreated those pre- 
sent to know their ways to be acceptable to the 
Lord, and showed them that this could only be 
through the washing of regeneration and the re- 
mowing of the Holy Ghost. On the 12th, he had 
a meeting at Curles, in which he said that all the 
professors of Christianity agreed in this, that it is 


would never forget how the Psalmist had been en- |The blunt speech of the captain, “ say your pray- by Jesus Christ we must be redeemed from our 


abled to rejoice in communion with God. 


Le-sons|ers in fair weather,” seemed ever sounding in his|state of separation from God. 


Some believe that 


of instruction he had reccived in childhood, came |ears, aud deep distress for his past sins and present|the outward use of water is necessary to make us 


back to his memory, and a comfort he had not felt | state, ¢ 
for years, stole into his mind. 


upon them than they had yet experienced ; at one| regeneration went on, until the late hardened sin- 


came upon him, ‘Through the merey of God, 


time they encountered a violent snow storm, and|ner became a child ‘of the kingdom, an heir of|they are safe. 


were buried in the drift so deeply, that it was|God and joint heir with Christ. 
thirty-six hours before they could proceed. Pro- 


Years after this event, this man being engaged|born again. 


children of God, and some deem that if we believe 


Greater trials eame| and the cleansing baptisms of his spirit, the work of |in Christ, even without purity of heart, bis right- 


eousness will be imputed to us, and that through it 
Joshua then found the opportunity 
of enforcing his frequent doctrine, Ye must be 
If the inward work of the spirit 


visions were growing scarce, and the weather was|on a certain occasion in preaching, was ‘startled at|had cleansed and regenerated the heart, the out- 
so thick that it was doubtful if they could find the| perceiving the captain, who had been made the in-| ward type of washing of water could not be neces- 


ship. 
soleded as the text, “ The Lord is my shepherd, 
I shall not want,’ 
to it. 

The company reached their vessel in safety, and | fair weather.” 


hearers. 


During this time of distress, his mind was} strument of so much good to him, sitting among his sary,—but without the inward cleansing, the bap- 
At once, the scene ofthe storm came vividly tism of Christ, salvation could not be obtained. 
was again and again presente :d| before him, and with a voice so loud as to startle| He bad excellent service at Wainoak, Black Creek, 

all present, he exclaimed, “Say your prayers in|and Beaver dam, in which the fundamental doctrines 
When he had recovered in mea-|of the gospel were much opened, and at the last one 


the officer, it is testified, became “ through the grace |sure bis composure, he proceeded to narrate the cir- | especially, the nature of the true ministry and its 


of God, a ‘wiser and better man.” ‘The visitations |cumstance we have given above. 


The captain, on|call and necessary qualifications. 


A Presbyterian 


of mercy to his soul, in the hours of his lonely,|finding who the preacher was, and how it had| minister who was present dined with him, but made 


anxious, Arctic travel, and in the sleepless watches, |pleased the Lord God of mercy and loving kind- 


no objection to the doctrine preached, and was 


whilst his worn out men were slee ping soundly|ness, to make use of him and of his scornful excla-| quite friendly. 


around him, were savingly blessed to him. 


Many of those who have been faithful labour-|ing saint, was much affected. 


mation, in turning a hardened sinner into a labour- 


On the 16th, at Cedar Creek meeting, he com- 


Now the influence | mented on the care exercised in the construction of 


ers in the Lord's vineyard, have received sensible for good he bad unwittingly exercised, was brought|an outward building. The workmen had to square 
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their work and make it all plumb, and if they were, Many were the labours of love, Friends of that|dles of twelve, nine and six heads. The Riga 
always careful in these respects and the founda-|day were called on to perform on behalf of the/ flax scems to deserve the preference, and is im- 


tion they built on was good, the building would poor children of Africa. At the Second month| ported from the Baltic. It is the growth of the 


stand. He told them that in a religious sense, the’ Western Quarterly Meeting, in 1781, Joshua Brown, 
building must have Christ Jesus for a foundation,| Joseph Husbands and Abraham Gibbons, were 
and must be squared and properly constructed by| appointed to visit the sheriff of Accomac county, 
his Holy Spirit, or it would fall. He showed how} Virginia, who had taken a negro lad, who had 
in the building of the tabernacle of old, every thing! previously been manumitted by Daniel Mifflin, and 
was made according to the pattern God showed to) had sold him to John Cropper, for a war tax, 
Moses; man’s invention and contrivance must have/ which Daniel was not easy to pay. They per- 
nothing to do with it; and so in the spiritual, all) formed this visit, and at the same time Joshua 
must be of God, and of the operation of his grace| says his wife was appointed to accompany Mary 
and spirit. Joshua now proceeded more directly! Husbands and Hannah Harlan on a religious visit 
homeward, taking on his way, Caroline Meeting, | to the free negroes in the lower counties on the 
Goose Creek meeting, Fairfax, and Warrington) Delaware and the eastern shore of Maryland and 
Quarterly Meetings, and Deer Creek meeting. On} Virginia. 

the 28th, crossing the Susquehanna river, with diffi-| Qu the 8th day of the Fifth month he left his 
culty, he reached his own residence. He says “‘1| habitation to attend Virginia Yearly Meeeting. On 
found my wife and children well, which is cause of| his way down he was at many meetings and had 
great thankfulness to the great Preserver of men.| much labour in some places on behalf of the slaves. 


provinces of Maninberg, Druania, Thusenhausen, 
and Lutherama. Flanders or Dutch flax is well 
dressed, and of the finest quality. Flax is exten- 
sively cultivated in Egypt of late years; some of 
the Italian ports, which used to be supplied from 
Russia, have been supplied on lower terms from 
Alexandria. New-Zeuland flax is said to exceed 
every other species in strength of fibre and white- 
ness, qualities which, if it really possesses them in 
the degree stated, must make it particularly fitted 
to be made into canvass and cordage. It has been 
obtained, within these few years, at second hand, 
from Sidney and Van Dieman’s Land, the imports 
from them amounting, in 1831, to 15,725 ewt. 
Attempts are now being made, but with what suc- 
cess remains to be seen, to raise it in Great Britain. 

When flax is brought to the principal Russian 


My wind is filled with that peace which the world| He mentions in one place having the satisfaction of| ports where it is shipped, it is classified according 





can neither give nor take away, and I am greatly| seeing one Friend manumit forty-three. He visited 
thankful to the Master who hath enabled me|his friend Joseph Cowman, mentioned before as 
through many tribulations to fulfil my journey and| one who by taking the test oath, had lost his right 
return safely to my own house and family again.”/of membership amongst Friends. He found him 

After this laborious and deeply exercising visit,)now under exercise on account of that misstep. 
Joshua remained at and near his own howe for| Joshua felt a,word of encouragement to him and 
some time, labouring with many others at that| his wife, and endeavoured to stir them up to faith- 
time for the reformation of many of their friends} fulness in filling up their proper places and duties. 
and neighbours, who had departed from the sim-| Joshua then crossed Chesapeake bay in a small 
plicity of the Truth and from under the cross of boat, and attended Choptank Yearly Meeting, 
Christ. 
appointed by the Quarterly meeting with others,|that meeting were large and favoured. His com- 


to its qualities, and made up by sworn inspectors, 
appointed by the government for the assortment of 
that and all other merchandize. These function- 
aries are said to perform their task with laudable 
impartiality and exactness. A ticket is attached 
to every bundle of assorted flax, containing the 
bames of the inspector and owner, the sort of flax 
and the period when it was selected and inspected. 

Good flax should be of a fine, bright color, well 
separated from tow codilla or coarser part of the 


In the ‘'wefth month, 1779, having been] where he met his wife. The several sittings of| plant, and of a long, fine and strong fibre. In 


purchasing flax it is usual to employ an agent 


to go to Lancaster and examine the condition of|panion on this journey was Joseph Reynolds of] wholly devoted to this particular business. 


the meeting house there, he went, and was engaged Nottingham, whose company he says was of use to 
to visit each of the five families of Friends who} him, and satisfactory. “When I reached home, 
lived in that town. The visit although a short one,! my mind was very thankful to the great Master, 
afforded him satisfaction in the retrospect. who I apprehend had been pleased to be with me 


Of 936,411 cwt. of flax and tow imported into 
Great Britain in 1831, 623,231 ewt. was from 
Russia, 128,231 ewt. from the Netherlands, 101,- 
721 cwt. from Prussia, 55,324 ewt. from France, 


With a minute of the concarrence of his Monthly} in this journey, enabling me to perform some ex-|1,415 ecwt. from Italy, 15,276 ewt. from New 
Meeting, he left his home Fifth month 31st, 1780, | ercising services,—and who had brought me safely|South Wales, ke. Almost the whole of the quan- 


to attend the Yearly Meeting for Maryland, held) back to my home.” 

at West River. With George Churchman and (To be continued.) 
Joseph England, he rode to Baltimore, Sixth axteiigincdi tans 
month Ist, and the next day went to West River 
to the meeting of Ministers, ‘‘ which was in a good 
degree favoured with the Great Master’s presence.” 
He had some service in the meetings for business, 





‘aie Hunt's Magazine. 
Sea and Upland Cotton vs. Flax and Hemp. 


(Concluded from page 47.) 


tity was retained for home consumption. 

Flax seed contains a great deal of oil, which it 
yields by expression, and is cultivated either that 
it may be used in sowing, or sent to crushing mills 
to be-converted into oil. The quantity of the crop 
depends much on the seed employed ; a good deal 


This much has been said in reference to cotton,| of care is requisite in selecting the best; generally 





but during the sittings his mind was under exer- 
cise on account of many in the neighbourhood" 
having been disowned for taking the test oath, 
and he felt constrained to visit them in their fami- 
lies. When the Yearly Meeting closed, Sixth 
month, 7th, with Evan Thomas, Benjamin Hough, 
and John Elliot of Philadelphia, he commenced 
the visit. The first visit was to Joseph Pember- 


as preparatory to the consideration of the articles] speaking, it should be chosen of a bright brownish 
of flax and hemp, more particularly the former, to|¢olour, gaily to the feel, heavy and quite fresh. 
which public attention has been more particularly| Dutch seed is in the highest estimation for sowing ; 


directed by the transpiring events of the day. 
“Flax, (Ger. Flachs; Du., Vasch; Fr., Lin ‘| 
Ita. and Sp., Lino; Rus., Len, Lon; Pol., Lin ; 
Lat., Linum,) an important plant, (Linum usita- 
tissimum,) was at one time an article of consider- 


it not only ripens sooner than any other that is 
imported, but prodyces larger crops, and of the 
quality that best suits the principal British manu- 
factories. American seed produces fine flax, but 
the produce is not as large as from the Dutch seed. 


ton. He received the Friends kindly, and expres-| able export from the United States, and may be British seed is sometimes used instead of Dutch, 
again profitably raised for its seed without further|but the risk of the crop misgiving is so much 


sed a willingness to liberate his slaves, which 
Joshua says, “I hope will be complied with in a 
little time. All those I was concerned to visit, 
were in the practice of holding slaves.” On the 





reterence to the use of the stalk. 


greater that those only who are ignorant of the 


“In 1790 the quantity of the seed exported | consequences, or who are compelled from necessity, 


amounted to 312,000 bushels. 


For twenty years|are chargeable with this act of ill-judged parsi- 


8th, they visited Philip and John Thomas, and| previous to 1816 the average annual exports were|mony. Crushing seed is principally imported from 
250,000 bushels. ‘The smooth, rich prairie lands of| Russia, but considerable quantities are also brought 
the west afford an excellent opportunity for raising|from Italy and Egypt. Of the 758,128 bushels 


Joseph and Richard Richardson. On the 9th, 
he says, “‘we vi-ited Joseph Cowman’s family, 
to much satisfaction, he appearing free to set his 
slaves at liberty. I much desire he may be pre- 
served in the mind we left him in.” They then 
rode up South River and visited some Friends 
named Hopkins, who were not clear of holding 
slaves, and lodged that night at one named Johns 
Hopkins. Johns had set his slaves free, when 
they were twenty-five years of age, and the Friends 
felt concerned to have a sitting with him, in which 
they intimated that something more than merely 
their liberty was due them. After attending Lit- 
tle Falls meeting on the 11th, Joshua lodged at 
William Cox’s, and the next day rode home, he 
says, “ well satisfied with the journey.” 









flax to any extent; and since linseed is an article 
that bears exportation so well, many thousands of 
acres might be cultivated to advantage, especially 
as the crop might be pulled by machinery, or, if the 
seed is the only object, it might be cut with like fa- 
cility.” (U.S. Doc.) The estimated hemp crop 
of the United States in 1844 was 22,800 tons, 
Flax is an important plant, and has been culti- 
vated from the earliest ages in Great Britain and 
many other countries, its fibres being manufactured 
into thread and its seed crushed for oil. The 
principal sorts of flax imported into Great Britain 
are Petersburg, Narva, Riga, Rivel, Liebau, Me- 
mel, Oberland and Dutch flax. It comes in bun- 


of linseed imported into Great Britain in 1831, 
221,702 were brought from Russia, 172,099 from 
Prussia, 106,244 from the United States, 105,448 
from Italy, 98,847 from Egypt, 53,738 from the 
Netherlands, Xe. 

Hemp is supposed to be a native of India, but 
long since naturalized and extensively cultivated in 
Italy and many other countries in Europe, particu- 
larly Russia and Poland, where it forms an article 
of primary importance. It is stronger and coarser 
in the fibre than flax, but its uses, culture and 
management are pretty much the same. When 
grown for seed it is a very exhausting crop, but 
when pulled green, it is considered a clearer of 
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the ground. In England its cultivation is not 
deemed profitable, so that, notwithstanding the 
encouragement it has received from government 
and the excellent quality of English hemp, it is 
but little grown, except in some few districts of 
Suffolk and Lincolnshire. The quantity raised in 
Ireland is also inconsiderable. 

From what precedes, the great expansion of the 
cotton product of the United States appears to 
have been after the year 1829. Prior to 1820, 
if not to a still later period, the flax product was 
deemed of more importance than cotton. Flax 
was manufactured by the families that produced 
the plant, in their own houses, aud it furnished 
them with table-cloths, bed-linen, and under gar- 
ments and outer clothing in summer. Prior to 
1810, if not later, the raw cotton furnished the 
country merchants in the towns on the North River 
and back, was the East India, by way of England 
to New York. It was very imperfectiy cleaned of 
its seed, and packed in large bags without being 
pressed. ‘The common retail price of this cotton 
was 2s. 6d., or 314 cents per pound. It was used 
for bats for quilts and dresses, and spun into yarn 
for mops. At that period a coarse muslin was 
also imported from the East Indies, and sold in 
the country towns above referred to, at the like 
price of 31] centsper yard. The same article might 
to-day command some 4 or 5 cents per yard for 
book covers or like purposes. At that period there 
was but a single store for the sale of domestic cot- 
ton goods in the city of New York, and, as far as 
known but one manufacturer in the United States; 
this was — Slater, of Rhode Island, who produced 
a superior fabric of this description of goods. 
They were sold by William F. Mott, who is still 
living, then doing business in Pearl street, near 
Peck slip. Public attention for the last few years 
has been again directed to the article of flax, and, 
from present indications, it would seem that it 
is again to occupy an important place in the pro- 
ductions of the country, and equal, if not exceed 
in value and importance, the cotton product of the 
United States. By the simple application of steam, 
at a pressure of some two hundred pounds to the 
square inch, the gummy or resinous matter is sepa- 
rated, and afterwards removed from the fibre of the 
plant together with the woody substance, and a 
product as soft and delicate as cotton is the result, 
better adapted than it to a vast variety of uses for 
which cotton is now used. The invention is cal- 
culated to work a revolution in flax as great in 
magnitude, if not greater, than has been effected 
by the cotton gin in cotton, and eventually to 
clothe the world in linen, clean and white, for there 
is evidently no limit to the production of the plant 
in almost any part of the world. The prairie 
lands of the great west are more particularly 
adapted to it, and to these the public attention is 
particularly directed, where almost the entire la- 
bour can be performed by the use of machinery. 
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Conflicts of Life-——There are victories won by 
men over themselves, more truly honourable to the 
conqueror than any that can be achieved in war. 
These silent successes we may never hear of. The 
battles in which they are obtained are fought in 
solitude, and without he!p, save from above. The 


conflict is sometimes waged in the still watches of 


the night, and the struggle is often fearful. Honour 
to every conqueror in such a warfare! Honour to 
the man or woman who fights temptation, hatred, 
revenge, envy, selfishness, back to its last covert 
in the heart, and then expels it forever. Although 
no outward show of honour accrues to the victors 
of these good fights, they have their reward—a 
higher one than fame can bestow. 




































































Letter of John Barelay. 
As the tidings reach me in my chamber, of dif- 


ferent movements and circumstances that transpire, | 
my mind seems permitted to travel on into the fu- 
ture, and to see what some are contriving and 
concerting to strengthen their cause, and to possess 
themselves as it were of the strongholds and the 
passages. 
that spirit, in those that despise and forsake the 
light of Christ in their own consciences! Yet, 
through all, though I have sorrowful cause to be- 
lieve some of understanding must and will fall, 
yea, many tall and beautiful cedars,—I never felt 


Oh! the deceit and the workings of 


more strongly confirmed in the ground taken by 
our early Friends, and in the belief (as thou ex- 
pressest it,) that all will be made to work together 
for the good of the poor little remnant who are 
concerned through all sufferings to keep to this 
ground. Oh! 1 often fell inwardly cheered and 
animated, in the midst of the most gloomy pros- 
peets, for the power of Truth is the same thatever 
it was, and the Lord can confound, even by feeble 
ifstruments and unlikely means. It matters not 
through whom help comes, so that it comes from 
Him that made heaven and earth, and has set a 
bound to the roaring waves. Ah! 1 often think 
of the language of one of our ancients on bis death 
bed, “the spirit that now lives and reigns in me, 
shall yet break forth in thousands:” and this is 
my full belief, even if the number of active and in- 
fluential members in our Yearly Meeting were 
greatly diminished or even swept away. Oh! the 
Lord can turn the fruitful field into barrenness, 
and make the desert to blossom as the rose. 


First mo., 1836. 
— ———— 


Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas, 


BETHEL, SHILOH, AND THE WELL AT SYCHAR. 


The daylight which had served us for our last 
view of Jerusalem began to decline soon after we 
turned northward from that point, and descended 
the hills which hid from us the holy city and the 
hill country of Judea. 

It is seldom possible to start on a long expedi- 
tion in the East early in the day. Our departure 
had been delayed by a stormy debate in the court- 
yard of Simeon’s hotel, between the dragoman and 
the muleteers. The Arab muleteers had endeav- 
oured to persuade us to take two or three inferior 
horses, and on a journey which was to last a month 
this was a point which could not be yielded, and 
the English consul for Caiapha and the French con- 
sul kindly came to our aid. 

We felt sure the contest would end as we wished, 
and meantime could do nothing but watch the pro- 
gress of the debate, and regret the lossof time. Voices 
were raised to angry shrieks and lowered to fierce 


menacing murmurs ; the faces of the disputants ex-| precipitous ravines. 


pressed the most violent passions. The dark eyes 
glared and flashed, and the lips of some foamed with 
rage, and hands were raised in deprecatory or threat- 
ening gesticulation. The muleteers began to detach 
the trunks, and seemed on the point of leading 
away their animals and abandoning the bargain. 
Our dragoman helplessly stormed and pleaded ; 
the English consul stood calm amidst the tempest, 
oocasionally throwing in a few strong quiet words 
which at first increased the clamor, but finally 
calmed it. The whole was to us like a most vivid 


drama or pantomine, the gestures and expression 
of the disputants rendering the knowledge of the 
language scarcely necessary to the comprehension 
of their ncaning. 

At length the horses we declined were led away, 
the horses we wanted were brought in their stead, 





and our whole caravan clattered out of the court. 
yard and over the rough stony streets. But the 
loss of time in this debate had left us only one 
hour’s daylight for the four hours’ journey to Beth- 
el, where our tents were to be pitched for the night. 

After we turned from our last lingering gaze at 
Jerusalem the sun sank behind the western hills, 
and almost before we had begun to think of the 
decline of day the brief twilight was over, and 
it was dark. 

The guide, who rode before us, was deaf to all 
our entreaties to relax his pace. We scrambled 
on after him in the dark over the rough roads. The 
darkness deepened; no moon rose, and the stars 
which glittered so brilliantly above us, and the fire- 
flies which darted to and fro on each side or 
across our path, only made the blackness of the 
night more apparent. To attempt to guide the 
horses was in vain; nothing was visible but the 
ghostly apparition of a white horse before me, of 
which I must on no account lose sight. Up and 
down the stony paths we scrambled, but might have 
been quite tranquil if we could have trusted our 
safe agile little Syrian horses as they deserved. 
They never made a false step; but we were not 
sorry to find our tents pitched at Bireh (Beeroth,) 
when we reached it, instead of having to ride an 
hour further to Bethel, our original destination. 

We had to rise very early on the following morn- 
ing. A long day’s journey was before us to Nab- 
lous (Shechem,) and the lost hour of the preceding 
day had to be made up. 

The way between Beeroth and Bethel lay over 
craggy hills, reminding us again of Dartmoor, only 
brown and grassless, and of limestone instead of 
granite. On the height of Bethel are the ruins of 
a Greek church and several old foundations of 
houses with large stones. Beyond these was a 
rocky hill strewn with many rough stones, of which 
Jacob might bave made a pillow, or afterwards 
Jeroboam altar-stones for his rival temple. 

And this is Bethel, “ the house of God,”’ where 
in vision the angel’s ladder rested, linking Jacob’s 
pillow to the throne of God. What made it 
“dreadful” and sublime? Certainly not any in- 
trinsic beauty or sublimity in the scenery. When 
Jacob lighted on it it was “ a certain place.” No 
more characteristic word is found to describe it. He 
rested there, not because it was a place of streams 
or groves, or shady rocks, or in any way a tempt- 
ing shelter, but just for the same reason we had 
tarried at Beeroth, “ because the sun was set.” It 
was no snowy Alpine summit, forming naturally 
a flight of spotless altar-steps from earth to heaven 
—-a pedestal on which one could well imagine the 
angelic ladder might have rested. It was an or- 
dinary brown hill-side strewn with rough stones, 
over which passed the high road. Nor was it 
fenced off from common ground, like Moriah, by 
You could not define the mo- 
ment when yon arrived at it or left it. There was 
nothing to distinguish it from any of the undula- 
tions or bills around. 

When Jacob laid downto sleep, it was to him a 
bare featureless hillside strewn with stones, which 
he could uot have recognized when he returued from 
Haran among the many similar places around. 
When he awoke out of sleep he said, “ Surely the 
Lord is in this place, and | knew it not.” There 
was no terror, or majesty, or beauty inherent in 

‘the place, especially to reveal or symbolize the di- 
vine presence. But God was there. ‘This was its 
consecration and its glory. Heaven had been opéned 
to Jacob’s vision there. The voice of the Lord 
had spoken to his spirit there in human words, and 
therefore the place was full of solemnity and ma- 
jesty tohim. It was the house of God. And then 
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when he returned, a patriarch and a prosperous 
man from his long exile, he built an altar and called 
the place El Bethel, because there God appeared 
unto him,—an altar of the religion whose highest 
manifestation is not in nature, or sun or stars, or 
mountains, but in the Son of man. 

The subsequent history of Bethel has little more 
religious interest for us than that of any heathen 
shrine—a scene of idolatrous worship, with the old 
Egytian animal symbols recalled by Jeroboam 
from Egypt, of feasts and sacrifices mocking and 
parodying God’s ordinances at Jerusalem, of pro- 
phetic denunciation, and at last of judgment, when 
the bones of false priests and prophets were ex- 
humed from the tombs among these hills, and burnt 
and strewn to the winds on an altar formed of these 
scattered stones. 

Temple, city, altar, shady grove, all the relics 
of that idolatrous ritual have perished without a 
trace, and the bare hill-sides lie again ordinary and 
stony, and solitary and dreary, as when sunset 
surprised Jacob upon it, and the heavenly vision 
transformed the place in his eyes from a sweep of 
barren moorland into a gate of heaven. 

From Bethel we rode along a rough watercourse, 
through a richly wooded valley among figs, olives, 
and vines, to a dell where was an ancient well. 
From this we crossed a plain to the foot of a steep 
hill crowned by a village, called by our guides 
Sinjel. Its situation was more picturesque than 
usual. The height on which it stood was rocky 
and precipitous, with an abundant ice-cold spring 
in the centre of the poor rough cabins, rising under 
the shadow of an arch, rudely hewn in the rock. 
As we dismounted, some of the women at the well 
filled their pitchers from the deep spring, and 
poured water into the stone troughs for our horses, 
and then gave us to drink, women and children 
flocking round us, and curiously examining our 
Frank dresses and faces while we rested. This 
fine spring is probably the cause why this village 
is still inhabited, among the numbers of deserted 
towns and villages which are dotted over the hills 
and valleys of this old inheritance of Benjamin. 
We led our horses down the precipitous rocky path 
from Sinjel to the plain, and after a short gallop 
across the level, reached another village on the 
plain, which the dragoman called Turmus Ayeh. 
The scriptural names I do not know, and yet, pro- 
bably there is not a village we pass but dates back 
to early Hebrew times, if not beyond these to the 
days of the Hittite and the Perizzite, with their 
gigantic stones, and cities walled up to heaven. 
Everywhere when you come amongst human dwel- 
lings in this country, you find traces of more ener- 
getic and prosperous races, large regularly squared 
stones, tanks hewn in the rocks for rain-water ; 
broken cisterns once cemented and lined with 


stone, now holding no water; threshing-floors lev- | 


elled on the rocky hill-sides, where the wind would 
act as a natural “ fan,” sweeping the chaff from the 
grain; wells with stone seats on their edge; fine 


old terraces for vines and olives, broken in many | 


places and bared by the winter torrents. LEvery- 
where traces of industrious and skilful men, yet no 
ruins, only heaps of stones, squared and chiselled 
carefully, it may be, but scattered, except here and 
there the remains of a church built by the Crusa- 
ders, patched and twisted into a mosque. The 
wheels of time, and conquest, and misgovernment 
have ground too heavily over the land, to leave 
anything of value above the surfaec. It is only 
the Intaglio relics that are left perfect ; the traces 
of labour graven in on the solid rock in tanks, and 
iaeshing-Sooes, and terraces cut out of the hill- 
sides, 


(To be continued.) 







WAITING IN HOPE. 
A little longer still—patience, beloved ! 
A little longer still, ere heaven unroll 
The glory, and the brightness, and the wonder 
Eternal and divine, that wait thy soul. 


A little longer, ere life, true, immortal 
(Not this our shadowy life) will be thine own, 

And thou shalt stand where winged archangels worship, 
And trembling bow before the great white throne. 


A little longer still, and heaven awaits thee, 
And fills thy spirit with a great delight, 

Then our pale joys will seem a dream forgotten, 
Our sun a darkness, and our day a night. 


A little longer, and thy heart, beloved, 
Shall beat forever with a love divine, 
And joy so pure, so mighty, so eternal, 
No mortal knows and lives, shall then be thine. 


A litte longer yet, and angel voices, 
Shall sing in heavenly chant upon thine ear ; 
Angels and saints await thee, and God needs thee; 
Beloved, can we bid thee linger here? 


—————_+2>—____ 


HASTE, TRAVELLER, HASTE! 
Haste, traveller, haste! the night comes on, 
And many a shining hour is gone; 

The storm is gathering in the west, 
And thou art far from home and rest ; 
Haste, traveller, haste! 


Oh, far from home thy footsteps stray, 
Christ is the life, and Christ the way. 
And Christ the light. Yon setting sun 
Sinks ere the moon has scarce begun ; 
Haste, traveller, haste! 


The rising tempest sweeps the sky, 
The rain descends, the winds are high, 
The waters swell, and death and fear 
Beset thy path, no refuge near ; 

Haste, traveller, haste! 


Oh yes, a shelter thou mayst gain, 

A cover from the wind and rain— 

A hiding-place, a rest, a home— 

A refuge from the wrath to come ; 
Haste, traveller, haste! 


Then linger not in all the plain; 

Flee for thy life, the mountain gain ; 

Look not behind, make no delay; 

Oh speed thee, speed thee on thy way ; 
Haste, traveller, haste ! 


Poor, lost, benighted soul, art thou 
Willing to find salvation now? 
There yet is hope, hear mercy’s call— 
Truth, life, light, way, in Christ is all; 
Haste, traveller, haste; 


— Bonar. 
a os 


Faithful Watchman.—When Pompeii was de- 
\stroyed, there were many buried in the ruins of it, 
\who were afterward found in different situations. 
There were some found in deep vaults, as if they 
had gone thither for security. There were some 
found who were in the streets as if they had been 
attempting to make their escape. There were some 
found in lofty chambers. But where did they find 
ithe Roman sentinel? They found him standing at 
ithe city gate, where he had been placed by his 
,captain; and there when the heavens threatened 
him, there when the earth shook beneath him, 
there when the lava-stream rolled, he stood at his 
post, and there, after a thousand years had passed 
jaway, he was found. So let Christians learn to 
\stand to their duty, willing to stand at the post on 
| which their Captain has placed them, and they will 
find that grace will support and sustain them. 





————_—~.o—___—__ 


War.—I know not whether any war ever suc- 
\ceeded so fortunately in all its events, but that the 
conqueror, if be had a heart to feel or an under- 
standing to judge as he ought to do, repented that 
\he had ever engaged in it at all.— Erasmus, 
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For “The Friend.” 
Letter to Mildred Radcliff. 

The following letter from a late valuable elder 
of Philadelphia, speaks so plainly her attachment 
to the ancient principles of Truth, that it seems 
appropriate to give it publicity at this time. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo, 28th, 1836. 

My beloved Friend.—Thy letter was truly ac- 
ceptable, I may say my love unfeignedly flows to- 
wards thee. lt remains the same as when our ac- 
quaintance commenced. I at that time felt much 
sympathy with thee, out of meeting, and in meet- 
tings both for worship and discipline, lest through 
diffidence the church and thou also might sustain 
loss,—what if I should say, partly from the fear 
of man, or of taking up the time that others 
might occupy. Far be it from me to hold out an 
idea that proper care should not be exercised by 
the true ministers of the gospel, that there should 
be no premature offering. But bear in remem- 
brance, my dear friend, that the fear of man bring- 
eth a snare. May the hands of thy arms be made 
strong through the power of the mighty God of 
Jacob. He has covered thy head in the day of 
battle, and will, I confidently believe, continue to 
do so, to the end. Thanks be unto him, his wea- 
pons are spiritual, and mighty even to the pulling 
down the strongholds that Satan is striving to 
erect, the world over. Happy! thrice happy is it 
for poor man that the adversary’s power is limited. 

I believe that some of my dear friends in your 
Yearly Meeting have been deeply tried by his 
subtle working in the minds of certain members* 
of it, who have thought fit to offer sentiments, not 
in accordance with those held by those who have 
kept their first love. The members of the Church 
of Christ, should all speak the same language;— 
no confusion of tongues ought to be heard amongst 
us. Our worthy predecessors suffered great per- 
secution in their day, when the command was, 
‘come out from among them,’—Episcopalians, &c. 

The sentiments above alluded to, are calculated 
to mislead the minds of our young Friends, find- 
ing those of elder brethren and sisters clouded. 
yet I know some of the dear young people,t 
several years ago, clearly discovered the snare, 
[of such sentiments] and avoided it,—and were 
strengthened to speak plainly on the subject to 
those who were endeavouring, evidently, to my 
mind, to make proselytes to their views. Sorrowful 
reflection! after our society had passed through 
a sore conflict in endeavouring to support inviolable 
the principles and doctrines of our Religious So- 
ciety [such a defection as this should occur.] 

h! may we, my beloved friend, endeavour to 
hold fast the profession of our faith without wa- 
vering. I know it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps aright;—a good man's steps are 
ordered of the Lord. Yet feeble and helpless as 
we feel ourselves, the heavenly Shepherd, wlio 
watcheth over his flock by day and by night, 
would keep all in perfect safety, by the crook of 
his love. Why should any be as those who have 
turned aside from following the footsteps of Christ’s 
companions ?—It is because man doth not attend 
to the injunction formerly given, ‘watch and pray, 
that ye enter not into temptation.’ 

Thy sisterly salutation I felt whilst reading it, 
was offered in that love which the spirit of the gos- 


* Elisha Bates, and some others, 

t+ Referring amongst others, to one of her children, 
whose spiritual eye having been anointed to perveive the 
snare in modern modified Quakerism, was faithful in 
opposing its progress, and in warning its advocutes. 
His course of consistent usefulness in the churc: was 
early finished, and he gathered to his heaveniy home, 
ere the storm he saw app~oaching, had burst with deso- 
lating effect on the r--ligions society he loved. 





THE FRIEND. 
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pel inspires. Thy wishes in regard to our having lon Jesus. Submit to his will, nay, prefer his will | 
a good Yearly Meeting have been realized, as thou |to thy own. Let the word of Jesus be thy rule | 
wilt no doubt see published in “ The Friend.” I) and comfort, let the glory of Jesus be thy aim and | 
therefore need say no more on the subject than jobject, and let the legacy of Jesus be taken to the | 


The Sugar Pines of the Sierras, 
We were very tired when we dismounted at 
Clarke’s log hut and canvass dining tent in the 
glorious forest, thirty miles from Mariposa—tired 


that I am, I hope, tiankful therefor. 

Thy messages of love were given to our mutual 
and justly valued Friend J. E. and children, with 
thy request that some of them should indulge thee 
with a few lines. ‘This I doubt not has been com- 


plied with. Their love to thee has not diminished. |and the legacy will be paid thee. 


‘hou hast many friends in this city and elsewhere. 

I may now give thee, my dear friend, a brief 
account of my own situation. [I am] still confiued 
to my chamber, with the exception of being able to 
get into some rooms nearly on a level with it, My 
complicated infirmities have varied but little for 
many months past. I often have had to admire 
that my stay in mutability has been thus length- 
ened out, yet it is not for me to say “what didst 
thou in removing from works to reward, those who 
were in the prime of life and useful members of 
society.” His ways are inscrutable and past find- 
ing out by us poor short sighted beings. Although 
I thus speak, I may say, I have frequently been 
brought secretly to utter this language, “ not my 
my will, but thine, O Lord! be done. ‘Thou hast 
an undoubted right todo with me according to 
thy good pleasure.” 

We have had the company of J. T. from Nine 
Partners, at our Yearly Meeting. He made us a 
visit, and read to my husband and self, all bis wife’s 
letters, forming a kind of diary whilst crossing 
the mighty ocean, and on her arrival at Liverpool. 
* * * Qh that all who go forth as ministers 
to the people, may minister in that ability which 
God gives. What will preaching avail without the 
holy unction accompanies it. 

1 have often remembered the kind reception our 
mutual friends E. R., S. L., and I, met with at 
your house. It was a comfortable resting place to 
us. Dear E. has often expressed, in her letters, 
a strong attachment to her American friends. It 
is now a very long time since | have written to her, 
or to any of my friends. Leaning over to write 
is difficult in my situation, and is always attended 
with more or less pain. ‘he little notes or memo- 
randa I make, are generally done sitting erect in 
my chair, holding in one hand a light book on 
which I place my paper. My dear friends, 1 
think, will excuse my not writing as often as could 
be desirable. I hope this will not discourage them 
from writing when they feel an inclination to do so, 
lt is truly grateful to receive a line trom them. My 
husband unites in love to thee. I now bid thee 
farewell. From thy affectionate friend. 


Selected. 


The Legacy. 

“ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you; 
Mot as the world giveth, give | unto you.”—Joun xiy, 27. 
Jesus knows from experience what his people 
need. His life on earth was a life of trial, trouble 
and grief. He was the “ Man of Sorrows.” Yet, 
in the midst of all, he enjoyed peace. His faith was 
in lively exercise, and his repose on his Father’s love 
was perfect. When all was confusion and strife with- 
out, he had peace within. And when he departed 
out of this world, to go unto his Father, he left us 
this as a legacy: “ Peace I leave with you, my 
peace I give unto you.” Our souls may be peace- 
ful, let our outward circumstances be what they 
may. By the exercise of faith in Jesus, by stay- 
ing the mind on Jesus, and by acquiescing in the 
will of Jesus, we shall have peace. So it is writ- 
ten, “ Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee.” My soul, I charge thee to cast every care 





throne of grace, that it may be paid thee by his 
heavenly Father. Pray, pray for holy tranquillity 
of mind amidst all the storms of time, and expect 
an inward calm of spirit both in life and death. 
Believe, and the legacy is thine. Pray in faith, 
Thy Saviour, 
who left thee this legacy on earth, lives in heaven 
to see it paid to all applicants. Therefore, present 
it in confidence, expect to receive it, and thou shalt 
soon enjoy it. We that believe, do enter into rest. 

“ Be careful for nothing; but in everything, by pray- 
er and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests 
be made known unto God. And the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts 
and minds through Christ Jesus.”—Pui.uirians iv. 6, 7. 


The Island of Java.— Batavia, the capital city, 
is a brilliant specimen of Oriental splendor. The 
houses, which are white as snow, are placed two 
or three hundred feet back from the street, the in- 
tervening space being filled with trees, literally 
alive with birds, and every variety of plants and 
flowers. Every house has a piazza in front de- 
corated with beautiful pictures, elegant lamps, 
bird-cages, Xc., furnishing accommodations for the 
family, who sit here mornings and evenings. At 
night the city is one blaze of light from the lamps. 
The hotels have grounds of eight or ten acres in 
extent around them, covered with fine shade-trees, 
with fountains, flower-gardens, &c. Indeed, so nu- 
merous are the trees, the city almost resembles a 
forest. ‘The rooms are very high and spacious, 
without carpets and but few curtains. Meals are 
served up in about the same style as at first-class 
hotels in the United States, although the habits of 
living are quite different. At daylight coffee and 
tea are taken to the guest’s room, and again at 
eight o'clock, with light refreshments. At twelve 
breakfast is served, and at seven dinner. Coffee 
and tea are always ready day and night. 

No business is done in the street in the middle 
of the day, on account of the heat. The nights 
and mornings are cool and delightful; birds are 
singing all night. The thermometer stands at 
about 82 degrees throughout the year. The island 
of Java contains a population of 10,000,000; the 
city of Batavia, 180,000. Theisland abounds with 
tigers, leopards, anacondas, and poisonous insects 
of all kinds. ‘The finest fruits in the world are 
produced in great profusion. 


Obedience of Children to their Parents—My 
mother lived to the year 1688, and made a good 
end. I loved her very tenderly and carried my- 
self towards her with dutifulness; this she fully ex- | 
pressed on her death-bed, and of ber dear love for 


me. I can say in truth, that 1 have very often 
looked back, and seriously reflected upon the whole 
course of my behaviour towards her, and have 
found great peace and satisfaction of mind; my 
conscience ou the nicest scrutiny has not reproached 
me; had it been otherwise, 1 am sure it would 
have lain very heavy upon me. I write this as a 
memorial to all children in general into whose 
bands this may come, but more directly and par- 
ticularly for my own children and their children’s 
children. For, indeed, it is the incumbent duty, 
both natural and divine, of children towards their 
parents, to obey them in all their just and lawful 
commands; without which, they are not to expect 


the blessing, but instead thereof, the displeasure, if! 


rot the curse of the Almighty, which, I could 
abundantly prove, by numerous texts of the Holy 
Scriptures.—.Joseph Pike. 





in body and in brain; tired by our seven hours of 
horseback riding, and by the perpetual feast of 
floral beauty and sugar-pine magnificence which 
had delighted eye and heart. But it did not re. 
quire a long time to restore us. Half an hour's 
rest under one of the stately firs that towered 


above the cabin, and a cup of tea with our noon 


meal, fit for a mandarin, put us in good worki 
trim for the afternoon’s excursion. We were only 
five miles from the mammoth trees, An easy up- 
land ride of an hour would lead us to the grove 
where the vegetable Titans we had so often read 
about, with a wonder tinged with unbelief, held 
their solemn court. 

And I confess that I began to doubt, as the 
time for mounting again approached, as to the ex- 
istence of the marvels. Was it possible that be- 
fore sunset I was to stand by a living tree more 
than ninety feet in circuit, and over three hundred 
feet high? ‘Think what these figures mean, my 
hasty reader, when transformed into solid bark 
and fibre. Take a ball of cord, measure off a 
hundred feet from it, cut it and tie the ends, and 
then, by the aid of four or five of your companions, 
stretch it into a circle, (if you have a parlour 
spacious enough to permit the experiment,) and 
imagine that space filled with a column of a vigorous 
cedar. Now conceive this tree rooted on the com- 
mon near the entrance. What do you say to the 
idea of looking up its smooth trunk to a point 
higher than the topmost leaf of any elm on the 
Tremont-street mall, and of seeing there a bough 
thicker than the largest of those elms shooting 
out from it? What do you say to the fact that its 
plumes would nod a bundred feet above the vane 
at Park street spire? What say you to the pos 
sibility, if it lay hollow on the ground, of drivin 
a barouche and four through it without their being 
able to touch the highest point of its curved ceil- 
ing “ with a ten-foot pole?” ‘Then think of it cut 
up into six thousand cords of wood. 

The Mariposa grove stands as the Creator has 
fashioned it, unprofaned, except by fire, which, 
long before the advent of Saxon white men, had 
charred the base of the larger portion of the stal- 
wart trees. We rode on for an hour, climbing all 
the time, till we reached a forest plateau, five 
thousand feet above the sea. This in New Eng- 
land, is the height of Mount Washington, where 
not a scrub can grow. Riding on a few rods, 
through ordinary evergreens with dark stems, we 
at last catch a glimpse of a strange colour in the 
forest. It is a tree in the distance, of a light cin- 
vamon hue. We ride nearer and nearer, seeing 
others of the same complexion starting out in the 
most impressive contrast with the sombre columns 
of the wilderness. We are now in the grove of 
the Titans. We single out one of them for a first 
acquaintance, and soon dismount at its roots. I 
must confess that my own feelings as I first seanned 
it, and let them roam up its tawny pillar, was of 
intense disappointment.: But then I said to my- 
self, this is doubtless one of the striplings of the 
Anak blood—only a small affair of some forty 
fect in girth. 1 took out the measuring line, 
fastened it to the trunk with a knife, and walked 
around, unwinding as I went. The line was 
seventy feet long. I came to the end of the line 
before completing the circuit. Nine feet more 
were needed. I had dismounted before a structure 
eighty-four feet high, and should not have guessed 
that it would measure more than fifteen feet through. 
It did not look to me twice as large as the Big Klm 
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on the Common, although that is only eighteen|many matters, in which," though they seem well} Tualebearing and Detraction.—Talebearing and 
feet in circumference, and this was twenty-eight|informed, yet not keeping in the littleness and/|detraction are great evils, often destructive to the 
feet in diameter. During the day I had seen a/lowliness, they have acquitted themselves but ill,|peace and comfort of civil, social and religious 
dozen sugar pines which appeared to be far more| through letting in a forward, prating spirit. Now|society. In order to be quite clear of them, we 
lofty. The next one we measured was eighty-nine|the best light in which we can view true talents/must avoid repeating circumstances injurious to 
feet and two inches in girth; the third was ninety|and virtues, and in which they are set off to the|the reputation of another, unless we are clear in 
feet. ‘There are nearly three times as many of the|best advantage, is the sombre shade of humility.|our minds that we have some good end in view by 
giant species in this grove asin the Calaveras clus-|For the more the frame- work is clouded, or gilt, or|so doing. If we know them to be true, it is still a 
ter. Divided into two groups there are six hun-|carved, or ornamented, the more there is to take|violation of the golden rule of “doing unto others 
dred and fifty of them within a space of one mile|off the attention of the eye from the picture itself.}as we would they should do unto us,” and if 
and three quarters. Colonel Warren, the faithful |So that it seems to me best for each of us to dwell|we are not quite certaip of their truth, it is a 
and self-sacrificing friend of agricultural interests|in the littleness, in the lowtiness; always bearing in| manifest injustice. “Thou shalt not go up and 
in this state, proprietor and editor of the Califor-|mind whence we are, even from the dust, and|down as a talebearer among my people.” “A 
nia Farmer, measured the principal trees of one|whither we shall return, even to the dust; and| whisperer separateth chief friends.” 

group on this ridge, some three years ago, and|that we should not forget from whence all that is 
found one of 102 feet, two of 100 feet, one of 97 feet,| good, either immediately or mediately comes, even 
one of 92 feet, one of 82 feet, one of 80 feet, two|from the source of all good. This would make 
of 77 feet, three of 76 feet and thus gradually di-|us backward and timid at giving our judgment; it 
winishing, till more than a hundred trees were on| would render us ready and willing to esteem others 
his list that measured fifty feet and upwards in| better than ourselves; quick to hear, slow to speak, 
circumference. This crowd of majestic forms ex-|slow to wrath; because we should be patient, hum- 
plains the disappointment in first entering the grove.|ble, forgiving one another, loving one another, 
The general scale is too immense. Half a dozen of|pitying one another; for we should then know how 
the largest trees spread half a mile apart, and|frail man is—John Barclay. 





The more we help others to bear their burdens 
the lighter our own will be. 
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There is no way in which we can promote the 





properly set off by trees of six or eight feet in 
girth, would shake the most volatile mind with 
awe. 


Four days afterwards, on the homeward path by 


another trail, I struck off the track with one of|much exposed to the venom of these little creatures, 


our party to see some “big trees” that were re- 
ported to us a mile from the path, near Crane’s Flat. 
We found them. The first one we approached 
was the only one of the species in the range of vi- 
sion, and reared its snuff-coloured columns among 
some ordinary firs. How majestic it swelled and 
towered! My companion and I both exclaimed : 
“This is the largest tree we have yet seen; this 
will measure more than a hundred feet.” We 
gazed for a long time at its soaring stem, from 
which, a hundred feet above us, the branches that 
shot out bent suddenly upwards, like pictures of 
golden candlesticks in the Hebrew temple. It 
seemed profane to put a measuring tape upon such 
a piece of organized sublimity. But we wanted 
to know how much more than a hundred feet could 
be claimed for it, and I made the trial. It was 
just fifty six feet in circuit, but little more than 
half the size of the monarchs in Mariposa, which 
it seemed to excel so much in majesty. ‘There 
were a hundred trees in the Mariposa grove larger 
than this, and all of them together did not make 
half the impression on me that this one stamped 
into the brain at first sight—From a California 
Letter in the Boston Transcript. 





Humility, with the growth of the better seed of 


the kingdom.—lI think I have seen the danger of 
youbg men or women dwelling anywhere else than 
in the valley of humility. Human learning, human 
attainments and excellencies,—I mean all those 
things that are obtained by the memory, judgment, 
Teasoning powers, and mental abilities, separate 
from any immediate influence and assistance de- 
rived from the source of all true wisdom, natural 
acquisitions and talents, are well in their places 
and are serviceable to us, when kept in subjection 
to the pure teachings of Him, “who teaches” by 
His Spirit ‘as never man taught.” But when 
any natural faculty or talent of the mind, or ac- 
quisition by virtue of that talent or faculty, usurps 
and domineers over the little seed of the kingdom 
sown in the heart, it had been better that such an 
enemy were cast as it were into the sea, than that 
such mischief should be done. I have been in 
company with some young persons of our Society, 
who have been not a little injured by giving way 
to pride and foolish talkativeness, in respect to 


























well-being of the coloured people in this country 
so effectually as by giving them an education which 
may prepare them for filling higher positions in the 
community, than those which generally are occu- 
pied by them. This consideration induces us to 
look with a favourable eye upon the re-opening of 
the evening School for them in Camden for the 
winter, and we hope that the requisite funds 
for its support will be promptly and cheerfully fur- 
nished by Friends. Instances have come to our 
knowledge of great good having arisen to some 
from the education received at the kindred school 
in this city, and we hope that the Association hav- 
ing charge of the schools may be encouraged in 
their labours of love for this long oppressed people, 
by the cordial sympathy of their Friends, no less 
than by their liberal pecuniary aid. 


How to Disarm an Enemy.—lIt is said that 
bees and wasps will not sting a person whose skin 
is imbued with honey. Hence those who are 


when they have occasion to hive bees, or to take 
a nest of wasps, smear their face and hands with 
honey, which is found to be the best preservative. 
When we are annoyed with insult, persecution and 
opposition, from perverse and malignant men, the 
defence against their venom is to have our spirit 
bathed in honey. Let every part be saturated 
with meekness, gentleness, forbearance and pa- 
tience; and the most spiteful enemy will be dis- 
appointed in his endeavours to inflict a sting. We 
shall remain uninjured, while his venom returns to 
corrode his own malignant bosom; or what is far 
better, the honey with which he comes into con- 
tact will neutralize his gall; the coals of forgiving 
love will dissolve his hatred, and the good returned 
for evil will overcome evil with good.— Golden 
Rule. 


Schemes of trade and unprofitable worldly care. 
—Though absent in body, my heart yearns for my 
brethren at home, with desires for their preserva- 
tion and advancement in the Truth. 1 am very 
sensible that a field of labour will open, to guard 
Friends and keep them from stepping into schemes 
of trade and unprofitable worldly cares. It will 
indeed be sorrowful, if any who have been brought 
to see the vanity of the world and its friendships, 
and had their prospects towards enduring good, 
should lose the sense thereof, and run with a giddy 
multitude into the pursuit of earthly treasure. In been of much advantage to those who partook of 
obtaining this they may be greatly disappointed, |!ts bencfits, and the Association hope that Friends 
and may lose the enjoyment of that favour which will feel disposed to contribute the funds necessary 
is better than life—John Pemberton, while in|to have it re-opened this year. 

England. Donations for the support of the school may be 
left with, 
Joun ©. ALLEN, Treas., No. 335 S. Fifth St. 
GrorGE J. ScatTercoop, N. W. cor. Fifth 
and Callowhill Sts. 
Wma. Evans, Jr., No. 252 S. Front St. 
Bartu. W. BrxEs.ey, No. 32 N. Eleventh St. 
J. Wistar Evans, No. 410 Race St. 
Philadelphia. 


CAMDEN EVENING SCHOOL. 


Application having been made by the coloured 
people in the vicinity of South Camden, N. J., to 
the Philadelphia Association of Friends for the 
Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons, to 
have the Evening School held there last winter, 
re-opened this season; ghe Association has con- 
cluded to again take charge of it, if sufficient funds 
can be obtained to defray the expenses of the 
school: to conduct which from $200 to $300 will 
be required, depending upon the length of the 
session. 

One hundred and forty persons entered at the 
school last winter, and there was an average at- 
tendance of forty for each evening during the 
whole session. ‘he school is believed to have 


eS en 

How the life of Truth groweth in dominion. — 
I have found myself much stripped as to a sense 
of good, and tried with poverty many days. I 
suppose I have been accounted by some, as one of 
the better sort of people, but have seen great oc- 
casion to beware of a disposition that would feed 
upon the praise or commendations of others; a 
carnal selfish spirit is very apt to present and creep| Or Jno. M. KAIGN. and 
in here if possible, and I have seen it hurt many Writzam Cooper. near Camden. N. J. 
who have had right beginnings; it always intro- 7 ; 
duced dimness and oppression, to the pure, precious, SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
innocent life of truth, which only groweth up into Unitep Srates.—The progress of the Struggle.—So far 
dominion, through deep abasement of soul and the},, 


. . appears, no important change has recently taken 
entire death of self—John Churchman. place in the positions of the hostile armies near Wash- 
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ington. Preparations are being made in several of the| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 217. 
northern ports for putting a large naval expedition at| Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.—Kffective measures are 
sea shortly. The formidable efforts of the rebels to get|to be immediately taken to repair and open this import- 
possession of Kentucky and Missouri will, it is asserted,|ant work along its entire length. 
make it necessary to send many thousands of men| Missourii—General Cameron, Secretary of War, and 
westward, that otherwise would have swelled Gen. | Adjutant-General Thomas, were at St. Louis on the 12th 
M-Clellan’s command in Virginia. The conflict has as-|inst, having been despatched to Missouri for the pur- 
sumed gigantic proportions, the lines of the Federal | pose of ascertaining the actual condition of things by 
army now extending, at intervals, from Kansas in the|personal observation and enquiry. On the 13th, they 
West, to the Atlantic Ocean, and requiring hundreds of| proceeded to Jefferson City and had a conference with 
thousands of troops for only a partial filling up. Al-|General Fremont. The latter appears to have many 
though the movement is very slow, the northern jour-| warm friends especially among the German volunteers, 
nals contend that the progress of events points clearly | who earnestly deprecate his removal. Gen. Fremont’s 
to the final suppression of the rebellion. A few months |army has been increased to 35,000 men, and will, it is 
ago there was no navy at home or capable of being| said, soon be raised to a much larger number by rein- 
called home speedily. Now the whole southern coast | forcements from the eastern states. 
is blockaded, and nearly all the rebel privateers have} The rebel forces under Gen. Price, were very large at 
been swept from the sea. Then there was absolutely |Lexington, but a considerable portion were irregular 
no money in the U. S. Treasury, and none could be bor-| troops, assembled for the occasion, who dispersed to 
rowed except at enormous rates of interest. Now funds)|their homes when the retrograde movement southward 
are freely provided to meet a daily expenditure of more}commenced. When the rebel army left Lexington it 
than $1,000,000. It is, however, admitted, that there is| was estimated at 15,000 to 18,000 men. It was believed 
a great want of able military commanders, and that in|Price would unite his forces with those of M‘Culloch, 
this respect the rebels have an important advantage | before venturing on a general engagement. 
over the Government. A Leavenworth paper says it has information to the 
Virginia.—The rebel forces under Floyd having been |effect that about 100 slaves leave Missouri every day 
largely reinforced so as to make an aggregate of 30,000|for Kansas. A widely spread slave insurrection had 
men, Gen. Rosecrans has found it necessary to make ajbroken out in Jasper county, but was suppressed 
retrograde movement from his position near Sewalls|promptly and a number of the insurgents executed. 
Mountain. On the 10th hisarmy was at Mountain Cave,| Souchern Jiems.—There is great rejoicing throughout 
twenty-five miles beyond Gauley. ‘The Federal forces|the South over the capture of Lexington and the difti- 
under Gen. Reynolds were posted at Kik Mountain and}culty on account of Gen. Fremont’s management of 
Green Briar Bridge. They have driven the rebels under | affairs in Missouri. 
Gen. Lee from Big Springs, and they have united their] A statement in the Galveston News makes the num- 
forces with Floyd’s army. The rebels attribute their|ber of Texan troops now in the field 20,000, of which 
want of success in the campaign to the incapacity of|3,000 are in Virginia, 4,000 in Missouri and Arkansas, 
Gen. Wise. The advanced lines of the Union troops|and 4,000 in Arizona and New Mexico. 
below Washington now extend into Virginia for a dis-| The Governor of Louisiana has issued his proclama- 
tance of fifteen miles, the rebels withdrawing from time|tion postively prohibiting planters and others from 
to time so as to keep at a safe distance. But little can|sending cotton in either large or small quantities to the 
be learned as to their numbers or condition. That por-|city of New Urleans. The blockade of all the mouths 
tion of Eastern Virginia into which the Federal troops | of the Mississippi is said to be complete. 
have penetrated is found to be completely deserted by| Thirteen hundred Indian warriors crossed the Arkansas 
the inhabitants. The farms and dwellings, where the|river near Fort Smith recently, on their way to join the 
buildings have not been burned have usually been left)rebel army in Missouri. 
in charge of a few old negroes. The Union men have| The New Orleans Delta boasts that the rebel com- 


mostly been stripped of their possessions by the rebels. |manders are as fully informed of all northern movements 


lt has been estimated that the property of which they |as i€ telegraph wires ran into the offices of the depart- 
have been despoiled would amount to an aggregate of| ments at Richmond. 


more than $30,000,000. At Richmond, Va.,some kinds} On the night of the 8th inst., the U. S. forces en- 
of provisions had become extremely scarce. Bacon|camped on Santa Rosa Island, near Fort Pickens, were 
could scarcely be procured at any price, and articles of|surprised and attacked by detachments from several 
luxury were beyond the reach ofall, except the wealthy.|southern regiments. The contest was a severe one, 
All the coffee in the city had been purchased by the|many being killed and wounded on both sides. 
Confederate government at 50and60cents perpound,and| The Military Committee of Memphis have made an 
the residents make use of roasted rye, carrots, &&., as|appeal to planters not to ship any more cotton and to- 
a substitute. bacco to that city, and given notice that if any more be 
Kentucky.—The news from this State is said to be|shipped there it will be returned into the country at the 
more encouraging. The enlisting for the U.S. service} expense of the owners. 
was progressing rapidly; the Union forces were con-| The steamer Bermuda, from Liverpool, has run the 
stantly increasing and the rebels becoming discouraged. | blockade and arrived at Savannah with a very valuable 
No serious conflict had yet occurred; in some small|cargo, consisting of rifled cannon, powder, shot and 
skirmishes the rebels had been the greater sufferers.|sheils, Enfield ritles, blankets, gunpowder, quinine and 
The rebel forces at Columbus are reported to number | medical stores. 
30,000. John C. Brvckenridge and other rebel leaders} 1500 tons, and her cargo cost about $1,000,000. She 
were organizing a large rebel camp in Floyd county. jis being prepared for a privateer, and will soon be on 
Public Lands.—Notwithstanding the great depression | the lookout for the Califurnia steamers. 
in business, land warrants under the act of 1855,| North Carolina.—Since the capture of the forts at 
amounting to upwards of 2,000,000 of acres, have been| Hatteras Inlet the rebels have displayed much activity 
located during the year ending Sixth month 30th last.|in their efforts to prevent the Federal forces from ob- 
The Government now owns 60,000,000 acres, which|taining further advantages. Since the capture of the 
have been surveyed and offered for sale, and are ready | steamer Fanny, about 2500 rebels crossed over from the 
for private entry. main land and: attacked a regiment of Federal troops 
Dr. Hayes Polar Expedition.—A despatch from Halifax | stationed on the island some distance from Hatteras and 
mentions the arrival there of Dr. Hayes’ vessel and party, | compelled it to retreat. 
excepting two of their number, who had died. One of} taken prisoners, but brought off its tents, provisions, &c. 
these was August Sontag, the astronomer. The des-|It owed its escape to the darkness of the night. ‘I'he 
patch says, “ Dr. Hayes reached Smith’s straits on the |rebels have quite a fleet of small vessels in the sound, 
26th of August of last year, but could not penetrate the | rendering any further advance from Hatteras Inlet unsafe 
straits with his vessel, either last season or this. He}for the Federal forces until they are furnished with a 
wintered at Port Foulke, near Cape Alexander, and with| number of vessels of light draught. It is said also, 
a dog sledge reached ‘lat. 81 deg. 35 miu. on May 18th|that several more regiments of U.S. troops are needed 
of this year. in that quarter. 
New York.—Mortality last week, 378. Forrign.—Liverpool dates to the 2ndinst. The bank 
On the 12th inst. the banks in this city had $41,139,106 | of France has advanced its rate of discount to six per 
in specie in their vaults. The stock market has be-/|cent. 
come much more active, and prices generally are higher.|_ The bank of England has reduced its rate of discount 
The importations of foreign merchandize continue very |to 34 per cent. The Liverpool cotton market was firm 
light. The exports have been 40 per cent greater than|but unchanged. ‘The ship Henry Clay had been wrecked 
in 1860, from First month Ist to date. The total immi-|off Islay, Scotland. The passengers and crew were 
gration from Europe the present year up to the close of| saved. 
last week, was 58,571 against 83,198, for the comes-} The St. Petersburg Bee, predicts the early recogni- 
ponding portion of last year. tion by France of the southern rebels. 


The regiment lost seventy wen, 





The Bermuda is an iron clad vessel of 


Advices from Chita state that the American squadton 
had left for home, with the exception of one smal! vessel, 
which remained at the earnest solicitations of the Ameri- 
can merchants, and had gone suddenly to Shanghae, 
where a schooner was reported to be fitting out for a 
privateer. 

A Russian line-of-battle ship, the Swellana, of one 
hundred guns and eight hundred men, had been lost on 
the coast of Japan. All the crew are reported to have 
perished. 

Details of the night attack on the residence of the 
British Legation in Japan, are published. It is believed 
that the ruffians were suborned by some of the power- 
ful opposition nobles who lately retired from power upon 
the foreign question. The Japanese Government affected 
great anxiety on the subject. 

The London Times calls fora strong naval demonstra- 
tion against Japan, in preference to a simple remon- 
strance. 

Spain still refuses to acknowledge any Sovereign of 
Naples but Francis the second. It is expected that the 
Italian Minister will soon leave Madrid. 


RECEIPTS. 


Page 24, T. Crozier, lo., for vols. 33 and 34, read 34 
and 35. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 149 
N. Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 724 Market street; 
William Bettle, No. 426 N. Sixth street, and No. 26 
S. Third street; John C. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth street, 
and No. 321 N. Front street ; Horatio C. Wood, No. 612 
Race street, and No. 117 Chestnut street ; John M. Whit- 
all, No. 1317 Filbert streef, and No. 410 Race street; 
Wistar Morris, No. 209 8. Third street; Nathan Hilles, 
Frankford; Elliston P. Morris, Germantown, and No. 
805 Market street. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—Jobn C. Allen, 
William Bettle, John M. Whitall. 

Physician and Superintendent.—Joshua H. Worthing- 
ton, M.D. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The winter session of the school will commence on 
Second-day the 4th of the Eleventh month next. Pupils 
who have been regularly entered and who go by the 
cars from Philadelphia, wiil be furnished with tickets 
by the ticket agent at the depot, N. E. corner of 18th 
and Market streets. Conveyances will be at the Street 
Koad Station on the arrival of the 8, 10-30 and 2 o’clock 
trains on Second and Third days. Small packages for 
the pupils if left ut Friends’ bookstore, No. 304 Arch st., 
on Sixth days before 12 o'clock, will be forwarded. The 
stage as hertofore will meet the first train of cars on its 
arrival at the Street Road Station every day except 
First days. 

West-Town, Tenth month, 1861. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The winter session of the School will commence on 
the 4th of the Eleventh month next. Parents and 
others intending to send children as pupils, will please 
make early application for their admission, to Dubre 
Knight, Superintendent, at the School, or Joseph Scat- 
tergood, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch St., Phila. 


WEST GROVE BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Near West Grove station, on the Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore Central Rail Koad. The winter session will 
open on 2nd day the 4th of next month. For informa- 
lion or circulars apply w, 
Tuomas Conarp, Principal. 
Tenth mo., 1861. West Grove P. U., Pa. 
WANTED. 
A young man to assist the subscriber in his school at 
Haddontieid ; for particulars address, 
Ricuarp J. ALLEN, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


- ee 


Marriep, on third day, Tenth mo. 8th, 1861, at Friends | 


Meeting house on Sixth street, Samugn L, Fox and 
Harriet Brown, both of this city. 


DL DILL 


PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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